THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
The final indignity! But it was not hidden from the chronicler,
and therefore it was revealed to those for whom he wrote, and
to us also.
Speaking very generally, until the middle of the thirteenth
century most chronicles were written by monks, and after that
they began to lose their monopoly, which passed to trained
laymen. But even before that there were lay chronicles of
various kinds. The monks wrote because they were so ordered
by their superiors; the laymen wrote for every possible kiad of
reason, because they scented money, because they were bored,
or because they burned to glorify their city. Andrew Horn,
Chamberlain of London and a fishmonger in Bridge Street,
painfully wrote six volumes of civic annals, being actuated
thereto by the purest of civic pride. Another London Alder-
man, of German extraction and industry, wrote die basic
London Chronicle. Geoffrey Baker, a secular clerk, found an
Oxfordshire parsonage too tame, and started a famous chronicle
to while away his time. Adam Murimuth, Canon of St. Paul's,
varied the duties of his canonry with the practice of ecclesias-
tical law, and the writing of a day-to-day chronicle of his times.
Robert Avebury, a parson very much married, found that his
defiance of the law of clerical celibacy decimated his income
from ecclesiastical employment, and so set up as a chronicler.
Whereas some of these men, such as the London Aldermen,
wrote for love, most, no doubt, expected and received some
payment.
The best of historians, like John of Salisbury and Otto of
Friesingen, belonged to both schools. Their point of view,
their criterion of selection, was exactly what Augustine's had
been before them, that history is purposive, and the world the
stage on which is enacted the most august and splendid of
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